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The cStrfeat of the United States in the Vietnam war 



affected the dearest notions held by Americans of the nature of the 
national existence. That defeat determined, in .he words of John 
Hellman, ••the disruption of our story, of our explanation of the past 
and vision of the future* This appears most poignantly, perhaps, in 
school history texts published after the defeat. Pre-war textbooks 
dispensed the indisputable truth of things. After the war, they were 
haunted cy a sense of uncertainty* As authors tried to acknowleuge 
the realities of a multiracial, multiethnic society, a resurgent 
political right reasserted the prerogatives of priviledged white 
males by appealing to an intransigent racism among voters* The one 
development of the 1980s which may have moved the nation toward 
conciliation rather than exacerXjation of the persisting contentions 
of the 1960s was the dedication of the Vietnam Veteran's Memorial in 
Washington, DC* It marks the moment when the nation ceased to exempt 
itself from history and rejoined the human race. Studies have shown 
that contemporary citizens cling to individualism and immediate, 
private gratification heedless of — and hostile to — the lessons of 
history* Refusing the suddenly unbearable burden of history, the 
nation recedes from the politics that might recall that burden. Young 
U*S* citizens have shriveled conceptions of citizenship and feel no 
significant obligation to vote. Abandoning larger allegiances to seek 
individual interests, U.S. citizens depleted material resources at 
the expense of their children and deprived those young people of 
imaginative sustenance as well. A majority of U.S. youth now expect, 
withn th ir lifetime, global catastrophe in which all humankind will 
perish. Notes with 29 references are included. (GEA) 
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In a draocratic society, the contest of cultures is continuous. 
Even in the nost placid tines , the jirevailing powers Bust endeavor 
unceasingly, if only to aaintain consent and perpetuate placidity. 
And in ABorica since the Sixties , there has Men little placidity to 
perpetuate* 

«e Lave heen and still are an ashattled culture, or perhaps 
better, an embattled congeries of cultures. The «ay we near our 
hair, the way we dress, our aost trifling tastes in ausic. our aost 
private preferences in intoxicants - all these and sore have become 
ideologically charged. The way we work and play, the way we aake 
love and aarry, our aost intimate conduct in bearing and raising 
children - all these and nore have becone fought with significance 
for our notions of our national identity and destiny. 

Hair, dress, drugs, sex. fanily... Any of these could serve us 
as touchstones of the struggles for public culture in the past 
quarter-century, and so could any of a dosen others as well- In a 
time of historical fracture and cultural fragaentation. we have 
experienced an unprecedented atteniiation of societal consensus, an 
unparalleled attrition of shared aeaning. 

And on just that account I confess a considerable sense of 
arbitrariness in the focus of ay ^oaaents this poming. fussy and 
wavering though aren that focus will be. 2 could as readily focus 
on rece, or religion, or tec^inology. or consurerism. or tl^ battle 
cf the frexes. or the shifting senfc* of self, or even a>ore specific 
subjects such as the lyth of John Kennedy. As it happens. Z want 
to focus on Vietnaa and on the ways in which our defeat there 
affected our dearest notions of the nature of omt netional exietence. 



for thmt dtfisat 4«ttrBiMd *tlit dUniption of ow «tory» of our 
•zplAimtion of the post and Tioion of Hit futuro." As John IftllMnn 
has aald» It imTitably "ad® •the largar atory of Aatrloa Itaolf... 
tim aiftjoot of Intanat oulturaA dlapute.*^ 

nm diaputo haa oolorod tliotiaanda, parliapa tana of thouaaada. of 
toooka and aaaaya and argvaanta, and it oontlmMa to «o ao to ^dm day. 
Oaorga Buah drama vpon it idian ha dafonda Ikn Quaylt tgr thndaring 
tliat, tlioi^ hia naming aata say hm dodgad ocUto ailitary duly in 
aouthaaat AaUt iia *did not go to Canada, h» did not tarn Ida draft 
eard, and ha dam aura didn't tan tha dnarioan flag.*^ But it 
appaara noit poignantly, parhapa, in tha aehool hiatory taxta of th« 
daeadaa aftar our dafaat. 

Rwcaa PitaGarald haa doeuaentad brilliantly tlit dagraa to idiieh 
thoaa taxta *no longar dara to praaant aehool ehildran with a oohtrant 
Tiaion of Aseriean hiatory." lafore tha war, tht achoolhooica aare 
"iBplaeahle* and 'aaanlaaa.* They diapaaaad in *iapartiBrhable • 
hiBBorlaaa- eadaneas tha indiapuUbla *truth of things,* a truth of 
*bland opti»ian" and blind ■ohawrinian-" Aftar tha mr, tht 
aehoolbooka aara hauntad by a "aanaa of uneartainty." thay dapictad 
a aoeia^ no loi^ar hoMganaoua, -a patchaork* of diimraitiaa of aga, 
elaaa, gai^ar, and raca. fhay dapietad a "ayataa* no Xoogar running 
-aaoothly.* a TatUatrap affair" baaat by aoeial problaaa and baraft 
of avidant oMvara. flwy dapiotad a paat no Xoii^r a purpoaaful 
*hi^i«ay to tha praaant,* a orasyquilt "collaetion of iaauaa and 
avanta that do not fit togathar and that laad in no aingla diraetion." 

But avan aa tha aohool tazt publUhara atta^tad to aekaowladga 
for tha firat tiiw tha raalitiaa of a nultiracial, aiultiathnic 



society, « bmcklaah ««al«st the cUias of cultural pluralism began. 
9y the and of the Sevanties , a resurgent Right reasserted the 
prerogatives of prlTileged irtiite sales, discredited for a decade 
after the dehacXe in southeast Asia. In the EighUes , Williatt 
Bennett, Allan BIoob, and a eadre of other conservative spokesaen 
deaanded the reinstateaent of the eanonical textbook tradiUons of 
the Fifties. 

Hollywood eai«ht the conflict as surely as the publishers and 
politicians did. 4BC offset its anti-nuelaar poleaic, yhe |>sy a^cr, 
with its anti-Coanunist cartoon. Anerika. Kovle studios which had 
not Bade filas in thrall to the Cold War crusades since John Wayne's 
eabarrasKing epic of I968, ?hc creen Berets, returned to the genre 
in the Eighties with Hanbo . Rocky IV , and such other celebrations of 
nasculine and military authority as Top Gun and The ^^t S'^uff 1 but 
even as they did, they went right on producing such anti-establishment 
smashes as ffhostbusters and £.T. and a pacifist parable trtiich was 
boffo at the box office, yhe Karate Kid . 

Washington offered as paradoxical a prospect of America as the 
dream factory did. and well it might have, aince national politics 
in the Eighties became as essentially an affair of fantasies and 
images as the sovies are. In any case, the same aleetorate that 
installed lonald Reagan in the bhitt .House for two tazw opposed 
almost his avary policy and priority whenever the pollsters asked. 
The ssme people idio aeelaiaed the .-resident who pronounced the war 
In Vietnam « -noble eause* showed thunaelves decUivaly disinclined 
to support cuST^iiobre causes" as sr. invasion of lllcaragua. 

The sanf Congress that proffered 



•pproliriations unstintingXy to ft F&ntagon that remorselessly rejected 
the lessons of Vietnas - that insists to this dsy that «e won the 
war in Vietnaa - showed itaelf sufficiently responsive to that 
decisive popular disinclination to cut off sdlitary aid to the 
Contras. 

And the sane conundruas that eharmcterited the aftexvath of 
the war characterised the fate of ^e cultural pluraliaa that came 
out of that unfortunate apisode of white sale aanageaent. It is 
now evident that the Sepuhlieans have reelaiaed the presidency in 

the Eighties on the strength of a auted hut vnaistalMble appeal to 
an intransigent racisn aaong the voters i but it is no less evident 
that those victories were bracketed by the election of Jiaay Carter 
in 1976 and the eanpaign of Jesse Jackson in I9B8, each premised on 
a promise of interracial amity qiiite inconceivable thirty years 
before. Moreover, tl»se years of racist recrudescence in presidential 
politics were years of unparalleled advancement of bUwXs in every 
other arena of public Ufei in local politics, in business, and in 
sports and entertainment and advertising- Through the most buoyant 
years of Ronald Reagan's presidency, the top ratings on TV belonged 
to an engaging evocation of black family life • yhe Cosbv Show. Even 
ss the administration did its damnedest to deny blacks a place in 
the poUty, blacks aehieved as they never had before a substantial 
symbolic pceaenee In the society. 

Similarly* even as the Republicsns extruded women ftrom the 
political positions and influence they had begun to gain in the wake 
of the war, women oontinwd to enter in ever greater proportionr 
into management and the professions, continued to trust to their 
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own rvsourees in leaviz^ their hiisbands and living alone at the 
highest rmte in ineriean history, and continued to convince their 
husbands to divide housework and childcare ineraaentally acre 
eauitahXy- 9y these aeaaures and aluost any others, the noveaent 
tor «0Ben*8 liberation m still «roiiingt not abating* 

The imruly conflicts stirred up in the cauldron of the Sixties 
persist to ♦!» present, despite the best sfforts of the old elites 
to z«cover hegeaony by a aassive flaunting of acney and flexing of 
ailitaxy auscle. It turns out that the culture cannot be bought so 
easily and that its people are now less enaaored of ailitary ways 
than at any tine since the dawn of systeaatic survey research. So 
far froa subsiding at last, the views and values that attained a 
noisy dissidence in the Sixties advanced beyond deviance to 
doainanee in the Seventies and Bighties«.^ 

The one developi^nt of the Eighties which gay have aoved the 
nation toward conciliation rather than exacerbation of the persisting 
contentions of the Sixties was the dedication of the Vietnair. 
Veterans* Memorial in Washington. And yet, I aa not so sure. 
Certainly the final design of the aonument peflacted the same stru«5l«s 
between resurgent Right and unrepentant Left, the super-patriot groups 
insisting on a x«alistic sculpture to supplaaent the abstract slabs 
of luaes which they took to be a vindication of the anti-war elements . 
And certainly, if the auper-patriots were right, they won their battle 
and lost their war. They did get the realistic sculpture they 
deaanded. but visitors to the Meaorial pay Ur less attention to it 
than to the abstract aggregations of naaes, idiich prove, ironically, 
to be aarkedly acre huaan and evocative. Yet that great gash in the 



groimd 18 •quivocal. Its very aba traction pafuses all r^ckoiiing 
with history, with the forces that shaped the actual conduct of the 
war. Its irsry evocative povier seems in certain M^rs convenient 
after aU for the wen t^o would sake more wars like Vietnam. It 
deflects thoi^ht Srom tt» state to the people. It aispUees defeat 
with grief and particularistic politics with generic tragedy* (In 
that sense it is a lot like OUver Stone*s fine fila, «atoon.) 
Xet that deflection and displacement too are equivocal. «he monument 
may spurn the specificity of history for the tlmelessness of tragedy, 
but in so doing it admits as nothing so culturally crucial ever has 
that tragedy can befall ttoerica too. Even as it denies history, it 
■arks the extraordinary moment at which, as a nation, we ceased to 
exempt ourselves from history, the moment at «dUch, perhaps* we 
rejoined the human race. 

Or perhaps not. Perhaps we cannot yet, as a people, endure 
deprivation of a special destiny or even the doubt we now surely 
suffer of our chosenness. Perhaps, as one who worked with Vietnam 
veterans for a decade concluded, the real source of their pain anc 
alienation and rage was "the death of the national go''-." Perhaps, 
as ^Uulrew Young once said, the essential failure of Jimmy Carter's 
preaidency was his failure to answer affiraatively a trauaatised 
people's question, 'Is God still on our side?"*^ 

J%rhaps» If me cannot have a divinely appointed history, we will 
not have a histoxy at all. I have heen speaking as if the contest 
for public culture actually mattered, as if the lessons and Judgment 
of history mattered, as if Americans cared about the coftflicts over 
the presentation of the past that can be discerned in their schools 
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and BOviOB anci national ctrenonles. It is tine to confess that some 
of the Bost striking soundings of contemporary ^rican culture call 
into question whether we still share any consequential public culture 
at all, and whether, sven if we do, history is any longer the sphere 
of its discovery, discussion, or specification* 

In Habits of the Heart . Robert Bcllah and his associates found 
the *teericans they interviewed ovenveeningly attached to ideals of 
exprsssive individualism heedless of - and hostile to - history. 
In Mew Rules , Daniel Ysnkelovich saw the assricans he •vrveyed carting 
off the constraints of the past in a self-absorbed search for 
personal fulfillaent in the present. M in a nianber of other 
important studies of American society in our time, a number of other 
historians and social scientists have observed a similar unconcern 
for the aaliencc of the past and the future and a similar insistence 
on immediate gratification in a narcissistic culture of caisimierism 
which subordinates all social responsibility to the entitlements of 
the self. 

Assertion of the prerogatives of the present was, of course, 
an essential element of the countercultural project of the Sixties, 
The prevalence of that assertion, since the Sixties, as a norm of 
national life is another measure of the consummation of that 
coimtercultural project in the Seventies and Eighties. AS the 
hippies and their gurus hoped , America has become •a land without 
memory.* 

Even when Frances PitsCerald found Aragasntation and an 
abandonment of coherent national narrative in the school texts , she 
still found the school texts themselves a matter of major importance 
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to publishers and achool boards Alike. But that was a decade ago. 

Today the decay of historical consciousness has proceeded much 

further. As Kenry Giroux has argiied. the school texts of the 

Eighties show an attenuation of public focus and alaost an incapacity 

to conceive sustained collective endeavon the philosophy poronoted 

in the schools now is one which, on his account, depends vpon a 

willful -historical aanesia* and a deliberate definition of 

citisenship In a political vacuun. The study of history is> In 

Diane Bavitch's words, "strugclini:. for survival" in the schools. 

its Bccustoned place in the curriculum increasingly preempted by 

the "vague and amorphous** - but unfailincly a-historical - field of 

lO 

the social studies. 

It is difficult to escape the suspicion that the suspension of 
engagement with the past and the disconnection froo all consideraticns 
of coBunon enterprise are late-bXooning flowers of the erosion of the 
ABierican myth in the jungles of southeast Asia. A legion of scholerE 
and commentators in the Eighties have lamented "that Americans were 
moving incoherently into the future from a past they no longer found 
intelligible," anfl more than a few of them have explicitly attributed 
it to the "•millennial chill" that seised the American psyche after 
Vietnam. As C. YBim Woodward said, our orostration "took hold** 
when we wers "caught short. .-at the climax of our own mythic national 
pretensions* and sxposed in Indochina -in deeds snd failures that 
mocked all the old myths." 

It is also difficult to shaKe the sense that the obsession with 
•elf -fulfillment In the immediacy of the moment is also a ftuit of 
the collapse of confidence in the collective fate. As William 
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KcKeill noted, "public action bepmaes wry difficult to improvise 
or Bustain" in tht absence of a widely accepted -public «yth,-*** 
Over the years of our enbarrassed retreat to the pursuit of 
private gratifications, we have found ourselves unable to eabody 
any enduring idea of a public interest. We have been keen to get 
govemnent off our backs . but we have not managed to aount any 
convincing conception of a shared endeavor or any coopelling story 
of who we are and what we are about. We have had tentative recourse 
to the new norm of cultural pluralism, admitUng to the American 
aaga a multitude of -toericans our predecessors excluded without 
compunctioni but we have at the same tiae lost all purchase upon 
the saga to which we are admitting them. Privatism is our passion 
in the post-war world as it never was in the Sixties or even in the 
Fifties, when we still trusted in our world mission. We proliferate 
ae If -expressive stories, but we have given up our story together. 
We fortilV ourselves in our separate havens from the heartless worlr* 
ai^ we imagine even those havens in ways which preclude coamunion. 
AS one of Bellah's informants put it, our dearest dream is a home 
with twenty acres and "a moat around it with alligators." 

Refusing the si^denly unbearable burden of history, we recci^r 
from the poliUcs that might recall that burden. At the climax of 
Uie rsFf <g« for the presidency in 1938, three whales trapped in 
Arctic lee get more attention than the candidates themselves. Ih*^ 
president, pronoimced the Great Communicator by the pundits, tek-r 
to the airwavea and Americans turn off their television aets by trr 
BiUionB. Ws prefer a human-interest adventure to the contest fcr 
the highest office in the land. We prefer sitcoms and aoap opir r 
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to our |ir«sident ev«n when we rather like our president.*^ 

In 1985, Bellah and his colleagues confesaed their chagrin at 
the attrition of an older Wrican attachnent to a «ore expansive 
ieeal of political life. Alnost to a nan and woman, the people 
they interviawed testified to the priority of individual anda to 
eoBOBon puxpoaea and poaaibiUties. iteerieana were goo6 citiaens. 
in those interviawa of the aarly Eighties, if they aerely ■anaged 
to Tota Bora often than not. 

Mow, in 1988, •van that shrunken atai^ard of eitisanahip aeems 
axeeaaiva to aany. Pollater i¥ter Hart conducts focused interviews 
with young Anericans and finds that their notion of ciUsenship 
does not even denand a few minutes in a voting booth every other 
year. Their idea of civic obligation is ao ahriveled that they call 
thenselvea good citiaens if they nerely do not break the law. 

This flight from politics and alienation Tron all aerious 
collective engageaent ahows itself less strikingly but aore aanifestly 
in the relentless decline of participation in electoral politics. 
Voter turnout in the presidential elections of I98O and 1984 was, 
despite the putative popularity of Ronald Reagan, the lowest since 
the Second World Wari and turnout In I988 was lower atlll. 

Xoung adults are disproportionately the dropouts. Only forty 
percent of thaa voted in 198'f. and leaa than a quarter of then in 
1986. As they unabashedly tell the survey researchers who trouble 
to ask. thay siaply do not feel any aignifioant sense of civic 
iapUoation or obligation. They acknowledge only the aost »eager 
oonneetadnaaa to any public enterprise. 

When Hart asked one group of a dozen 18-24 -year-olds who amonf 
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then would «nUst if the ^vict Onion invaded Europe and the 
president called for volunteers, not a single one of them offered 
hinself • When Hart asked another auch group what aspects of 
itoerican life sade the country rpecial, not a one of then could 
think at first of anything at all. Finally, after prolonged 
silence, one of then ventured "Cable TV," and the others all 
nodded in relieved agreenent. 

Beyond the appeals to iapulse of consmerian and the tot-flash 
fantasies of the comercials which stiaulate it, /aaericans no longer 
share with one another stories which iapart social significance to 
their lives or lend special aeaning to their mutual existence. In 
the 1980s, for the first time since systematic began 
half a century ago, a malority of Anericans do not expect the future 
to be better than the present^ their children's prospect brighter 
than their own*^Xhe invincible optimism so long a -constituent 
element of the national character seems all at once to have ebbed. 
The rhetoric of the Aeagan White House nay trumpet the country's 
recovery from its malaise and retrieval of its accustomed self- 
esteem, but the evidence of the polls pipes an unprecedented decay 
of faith in the future. -And since our sense of history always 
hinged «i our heady aasurance of bigger and better things to come, 
we now find ourselves adrift on uncertain seas, doubting divine 
direction of our Mysterious voyage. 

Amid such perplexities, Americans began in the Seventies to 
give up all larger allegisnces and seek uneonflictedly their own 
individual interests. Dreading the withdrawal of 4iod»s grace from 
the land - and following the desperate logic of that dread - they 
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grabbed «indle88ly for all they couia get. Indifferent not only to 
the needs of their neighbors but also to those of their own offspring 
and of the generations to cwie. Their brutish gluttony depleted the 
Material resources at the disposal of their children and deprived 
those young ps^le ia&ginati^ sustensnee as well. 

AS sordid and soulless as this story which the yuppies tell of 
America nay be. it is nonetheless not nearly as appalling as another 
atory which their children credit, for their children believe in 
the extinction of all story and the obUteraticm of all the atuff 
of story. A aajority of American youth now expect, in their own 
lifetime, a global catastrophe in which they and all hinankind will 
perish. 
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